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Office  of  the 


Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities,  Ontario, 

Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto.  November,  1888. 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith,  to  he  presented  to  His 
Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  upon  the 
Institution  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Brantford,  being  for 
the  year  ending  30th  September,  1888. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

R.  CHRISTIE, 

Inspector. 

The  Honourable  Arthur  Sturgis  Hardy,  Q.C.,  M.P.P., 

Secretary  for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


SEVENTEENTTH 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

Knsjjcitdv  of  ftisons & public  (Clarities 

FOR  THE 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 


Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto,  November,  1888. 

To  the  Honourable  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  K.  C.  M.  G„  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

May  it  Please  your  Honour:— 

I beg  to  submit  herewith  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  upon  the  Ontario 
Institution  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Blmd,  Brantford,  being  for 
the  official  year  ending  30th  September,  1888. 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  Honour’s  most  obedient  servant, 

R.  CHRISTIE, 

Inspector. 


ONTARIO  INSTITUTION 


FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  AND  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


During  the  past  year  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind  was  132,  whilst  the  actual  number  who  enjoyed  the 
privileges  offered  by  it  was  156,  94  males,  62  females.  The  Principal  in  his 
report  states  that  the  attendance  during  the  current  session  will  probably  exceed 
that  of  the  past,  and  that  demands  will  be  made  for  admission  up  to  the  full 
capacity  of  the  Institution.  The  Principal  also  spea.ks  very  forcibly  on  the 
subject  of  the  ill-advised  retention  in  their  homes  of  blind  children,  thus  depriving 
them  of  the  benefits  of  the  education,  training,  etc.  held  out  by  the  Institution. 
The  Principal  gives  several  instances  of  this  and  shews  the  unfortunate  results. 
The  disinclination  to  part  with  the  afflicted  one  of  the  family  is  perhaps  natural, 
but  it  ultimately  adds  to  the  affliction,  as  a blind  person  allowed  to  grow  up 
untrained  and  uneducated  has  the  prospect  of  an  unnecessarily  sad,  weary  and 
useless  life.  At  the  Convention  held  in  Boston  this  year  of  instructors  of  the 
blind,  the  subject  of  compulsory  attendance  of  the  blind  at  the  special  schools 
was  discussed  and  advocated  by  some  of  those  present. 

I am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Examiners  of  the  pupils  in  the  literary 
and  musical  classes  were  satisfied  with  the  progress  being  made  and  with  the 
method  of  instruction,  etc.  The  reports  of  the  Examiners  are  included  in  this 
report  and  will  be  found  to  give  interesting  particulars  of  what  is  being  done  at 
the  Institution. 

During  the  past  yeai , teaching  on  the  “ Kindergarten  ” system  was 
inaugurated,  but  too  recently  to  speak  of  its  likely  results. 

The  health  of  the  inmates  during  the  past  year  was  fairly  good  aud  there 
were  no  interruptions  on  that  score  to  the  ordinary  routine.  One  loss  the  Institu- 
tion did  sustain  and  that  was  of  its  medical  attendant.  Dr.  Corson,  who  died  in 
August.  He  had  been  connected  with  the  Institution  since  its  opening  and  was 
liked  and  respected  by  all  with  whom  his  faithfully  performed  duties  brought 
him  into  contact.  Dr.  Marquis  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Corson. 

The  Principal  in  his  report  states  that  the  want  of  a gymnasium  is  veiy 
much  felt.  I should  like  to  see  a well  fitted  up  gymnasium  added  to  the  Institu- 
tion buildings,  and  I trust  that  funds  may  be  found  for  the  purpose. 


Inspections. 

Copies  of  the  minutes  made  by  me  after  my  various  inspections  are 
appended : — 

“ I made  an  inspection  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Brantford  on  the 
19th  January,  and  saw  all  the  pupils  then  under  instruction,  namely,  81  males 
and  53  females;  and  I was  glad  to  leam  that  their  health  had  been  uniformly 

wood  since  the  opening  of  the  session.  t 

° The  teachers  and  instructors  were  zealously  engaged  in  the  routine  of  then 
respective  departments,  and  the  classes  appeared  to  be  making  good  progress. 
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“The  Institution  was  found  to  be  in  a very  satisfactory  condition  as  to 

cleanliness  Jl"1' . '<^'eot  0f  my  visit  on  this  occasion  was  to  determine  in  regard 
to  the  appropriation  which  would  be  required  for  the  current  year  on  capital 

“ One  of  the  projects  coming  under  this  head  is  the  proposed  introduction  of 
the  “ Kindergarten  System  ” of  teaching  in  the  Institution  ; and  as  the  result  of 
correspondence  and  ‘ enquiries  about  the  subject  by  the  Principal  was  quite 
satisfactory,  his  recommendation  in  this  regard  was  approved. 

“ The  whole  system  of  instruction  of  the  blind  is,  in  fact,  identified  with  the 
» Kindergarten  ” method,  and  the  adoption  of  the.  more  systematic  and  compre- 
hensive  plan  now  in  vogue  will  undoubted^  greatly  facilitate  the  imparting  o 
instruction  to  the  pupils.  Representations  will  therefore  be  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment  with  the  view  of  having  a small  sum  placed  to  the  credit  of  Capital  Account 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  materials  required  in  introducing  the  Kindei- 
garten  System.” 

, “ Other  sums  will  be  required  to  be  expended  for  improving  the  grounds, 

work-rooms,  laundry,  refitting  boiler  and  pump  house,  material  for  relaying 
walks,  etc.,  the  details  of  which  will  be  duly  submitted  when  the  estimates  are 
being  considered.  The  total  amount  required  however  will  be  comparatively 
small,  as  the  Institution  is  now  in  such  excellent  order  throughout. 


“ I again  visited  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  on  the  29th  August  and  found 
that  preparatory  to  the  opening  of  the  Session,  on  the  5th  September,  the  build- 
ings and  apartments  had  undergone  a thorough  renovation.  Plaster  ceilings  had 
been  removed  and  pine  sheeting  substituted  where  necessary. 

“ The  plumbing  and  steam  pipes  have  been  overhauled  and  put  in  order,  and 
painting  and  kalsomining  have  been  done  where  necessary. 

“ The  laundry  machinery  purchased  had  been  supplied  according  to  order, 
and  put  in  position  under  the  supervision  of  the  Institution  Engineer,  in  a very 
satisfactory  manner  ; and  after  duly  testing  it,  it  is  found  to  work  well.  In 
placing  the  machinery  due  regard  has  been  had  to  the  convenient  working  of  the 
washers,  etc.,  and  the  whole  work  has  been  substantially  completed. 

“ In  removing  the  old  machines  it  was  found  that  some  renewals  were 
required  which  increased  the  cost  of  fitting  up  beyond  the  estimated  sum  ; but  no 
expenditure  has  been  made  which  was  not  necessary  to  insure  the  permanency  of 
the  work. 

“ Arrangements  for  the  introduction  of  the  “ Kindergarten  ” system  of  in- 
struction have  been  completed,  and  this  work  will  be  thoroughly  prosecuted  during 
the  ensuing  session  with  the  prospect  of  accomplishing  much  good  in  the  early 
education  of  the  pupils. 

“ In  connection  with  the  educational  work  of  the  Institution,  plans  were 
discussed  with  the  Principal  for  affording  some  additional  advantages  to  the  older 
pupils  in  the  higher  branches,  and  the  spirit  shewn  by  the  staff  in  co-operating 
with  the  Principal  in  carrying  out  the  arrangements  indicates  that  the  comincr 
session  will  be  a successful  one. 

“ As  the  result  of  personal  visits  and  the  distribution  of  circulars,  the  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  is  likely  to  be  increased  and  the  average  during  the 
coming  session  promises  to  be  greater  than  for  some  years  past. 

“ In  view  of  the  dry  season  tiie  grounds  present  a very  creditable  appearance, 
and  the  farm  crops  are  fairly  good  and  the  roots  and  vegetables  will  be  fully 
equal  to  the  needs  of  the  Institution.”  J 
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EXAMINER’S  REPORT. 


Literary  Department. 

The  Classes  were  examined  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Brant- 
ford Central  School,  and  by  Dr.  Kelly,  Public  School  Inspector,  their  report  is  as 
under : — 

The  undersigned,  whom  you  charged  to  undertake  the  examination  of  the  literary 
classes  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  hare  the  honor  to  report  for  your 
information  the  results  as  follows  : 

The  examination  was  held  on  the  25th,  28th  and  29th  May  last  and  finally  concluded 
on  the  9th  June.  Everything  about  the  Institution  was  found  to  be  in  excellent  order, 
and  the  grounds  very  much  improved  since  our  last  official  visit  two  years  ago.  The 
new  fence  around  the  grounds  with  which  the  public  come  chiefly  in  contact,  and  the 
many  additional  ornamental  trees  planted  in  the  interval,  especially  the  double  rows  of 
elms  along  both  sides  of  the  drive  from  the  main  entrance  at  the  head  of  Palmerston 
Avenue,  have  greatly  enhanced  the  beauty  and  picturesqueness  of  the  view.  The  class-rooms 
were  clean  and  well  ventilated  and  the  interest,  attention  and  order  of  the  pupils  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  classes  under  the  supervision  and  instruction  of  each  teacher  have 
been  grouped  and  the  results  of  the  examination  summarized  as  follows  : 


1.  Mr.  Wi.ckens’s  Classes. 


Arithmetic — Class  B,  13  pupils.  Easy  problems  were  submitted  in  fractions, 
denominate  numbers,  etc.,  and  were  solved  with  facility  and  fair  accuracy ; one  got  the 
maximum  and  three  the  half  or  over. 


Reading — Class  A,  16  pupils  present.  They  were  exercised  both  in  prose  and 
poetry  and,  with  three  exceptions,  did  well ; several  read  with  good  expression  and  pay 
due  regard  to  emphasis. 

Geography — Class  A.  This  is  a favourite  study  with  the  blind  and  the  dissected 
maps  which  the  pupils  manipulate  with  such  skill  and  readiness  afford  them  a splendid 
exercise.  They  were  examined  in  the  geography  of  the  British  Isles,  Europe,  Asia,  and 
incidentally  in  the  general  geography  of  the  world.  The  average  of  correct  answers  was 
very  high.  The  physical  features  of  some  of  the  countries,  their  commerce  and  manu- 
factories, government,  religion,  productions,  etc.,  were  investigated  and  the  answers  given 
evince,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject. 


Physiology This  class  was  examined  on  the  general  structure  of  the  human  body  ; 

the  location,  forms  and  functions  of  the  nine  vital  organs,  including  digestion,  circulation 
and  respiration,  and  showed  a very  good  knowledge  of  the  whole.  They  were  also  ex- 
amined upon  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system,  and  generally  upon  hygiene  and 
acquitted  themselves  well. 

Writing Class  A.  The  blind  seem  to  realize  the  value  of  this  accomplishment  and 

the  results  of  the  examination  showed  that  both  skill  and  patience  had  been  exercised  by 
the  teacher  As  a test  of  penmanship  and  composition  they  were  asked  to  write  a letter 
to  a piano-firm  ordering  an  instrument  which  they  were  to  describe,  making  enquiries  as 
to  price,  etc.  The  writing  in  most  cases  was  quite  legible  and  the  composition  fair. 

Grammar — Class  B.  This  class  has  a good  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  English 
grammar  ; parse  and  analyze  very  well  and  correct  ordinary  errors  in  English  with 
facility.  On  the  whole  a good  class  and  show  the  value  of  grammar  by  speaking  very 

correctly.  ^ ^ Alexander's  Classes. 


Arithmetic Class  D,  8 seniors  and  4 juniors.  This  class  was  examined  in  multpli- 

cation  table  and  the  fo«  fundamental  rules,  easy  problems.  The  senior  division  did 
fairly  well  good  work  ; the  junior  not  quite  so  well. 
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Grammar — Glass  A.  This  class  numbered  13  and  does  exceptionally  good  work  ; 
analyze  complex  and  compound  sentences  readily,  parse  well  ; have  a good  knowledge  of 
Latin  roots  and  of  synonyms.  Class  about  up  to  Entrance  standard. 

Reading — Glass  C,  20  in  number  in  3 sections.  Reading  generally  fluent  and  with 
good  expression. 

Writing — Class  B,  21  members.  Most  write  with  facility  and  in  legible  style. 

Geography — Limits  of  work  : America  generally,  and  the  Dominion  and  Ontario 
more  particularly.  They  were  well  acquainted  with  the  relative  positions  of  the  various 
countries  and  their  principal  rivers,  cities,  etc.  They  were  examined  minutely  in  the 
maps  of  the  Dominion  and  Ontario  in  which  they  had  been  well  and  carefully  taught. 
Placing  a pupil’s  finger  on  the  head  of  a tack  representing  a town  or  city  he  would  name 
it,  tell  its  location,  manufactories,  public  institutions,  railway  facilities,  etc.  By  means 
of  small  paste  board  maps,  upon  which  were  glued  strings  representing  the  different 
Ontario  railways,  they  had  been  taught  to  trace  accurately  the  routes,  and  the  principal 
places  passed  were  described.  The  class  did  well. 

Object  Reasons — Glass  D ; small  children  learning  the  properties  of  common  things 
and  their  uses 


3.  Miss  Walshe’s  Classes. 


Grammar — Glass  0,  10  pupils.  This  class  was  examined  in  the  parts  of  speech, 
definitions,  parsing  and  analyzing  simple  sentences.  A well-taught  class  that  do  their 
work  very  thoroughly. 

Geography — Class  D,  19  in  number,  1 absent  and  1 sick.  Limit:  Ontario,  counties, 
county  towns  and  principal  places,  railways,  etc.  As  a rule  the  pupils  evinced  an 
accurate  and  thorough  knowledge  on  all  these  points. 


Arithmetic  Class  A.  This  is  one  of  the  best  classes  we  ever  examined  on  the  sub- 
ject ; the  teaching  had  been  thoroughly  done  and  deserves  more  than  ordinary  commenda- 
tion ; difference  of  attainments  there  was  certainly,  but  the  uniform  excellence  was  more 
noticeable.  The  questions  comprised  problems  in  percentage,  interest,  application  of 
square  and  cubic  measure  and  the  whole  range  of  fractions.  The  demeanor  of  the  class 
was  excellent  and  the  result  of  the  examination  most  satisfactory. 

Object  Lessons  The  senior  class  in  this  subject.  Stuffed  specimens  of  birds  and 
other  animals  used,  and  from  these  the  pupils  are  enabled  to  give  a very  correct  idea  of 
the  size,  shape,  etc.,  of  the  various  animals  about  which  they  read  ; they  were  examined 
as  to  the  class,  habits,  and  uses  of  the  specimens  used,  and  answered  admirably.  Too  high 
praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  pains  taken  in  the  instruction  of  this  class. 

Reading  Glass  A.  This  subject  of  primary  importance  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  is  well  taught ; the  class  consists  of  several  sections  in  different  decrees  of  advance- 
ment.  Each  member  was  examined  by  opening  his  book  at  random  and  directing  him  to 
read.  The  words  were  readily  recognized,  read  with  distinctness,  correct  emphasis  and 


Writing  Class  C This  class  writes  very  fairly ; they  were  examirn 
formation  of  capitals  and  figures  as  well  as  in  the  writing  of  some  sentences 
their  work  well  for  a class  lately  beginning. 


in  the 
they  do. 


7-  Miss  Gillen's  Classes. 

m,  A{  En9Us,L  History— Limits  : from  the  beginning  of  the  Stuart  period  to  date 

hiHted”^'";:!!^0^'  change^  of  the  period, 'asTar'at'^east^as^ time 8wouldl permit'  ^and^ex^ 
maxhnuiv^or  over'  aVerag<!  k,10wledSe  °f  the  object.  All  but  two  goi  half  the 
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II.  Canadian  History — Same  class  as  last.  They  were  put  through  a generalrev iew 
of  this  subject,  including  the  early  explorations,  discoveries  and  settlements  of  the  French, 
the  English  conquest,  the  constitutional  and  other  changes  since,  touching  all  of  which 
the  answering  was  excellent 

Writing — Class  D,  11  pupils.  The  writing  of  this  class  was  very  good,  there  being 
only  one  inferior  writer  among  the  pupils. 

Arithmetic — Class  C.  The  examination  afforded  abundant  evidence  of  faithful  work  ] 
it  consisted  ot  problems,  involving  a knowledge  of  the  general  rules  of  arithmetic,  of  the 
tables  of  weights  and  measures  and  practical  problems.  The  problem  was  first  distinctly 
stated  to  the  class,  then  waiting  about  two  minutes  as  an  average  for  the  solution  ; as  the 
pupils  finish  they  rise,  one  is  asked  to  state  the  result  when  all  who  agree  with  him  sit 
down.  Every  problem  submitted  was  solved  by  same  number  of  the  class. 

English  Grammar— Class  D.  The  pupils  here  have  mastered  the  elementary  parts 
of  etymology  and  some  of  the  simplest  rules  of  syntax ; their  replies  were  in  the  main 
correct  and  One-half  did  excellent  work. 

English  Literature — This  class  numbers  16  and  consists  of  the  best  and  brightest  of 
the  advanced  pupils.  The  subject  is  a favourite  one  and  the  class  manifests  a wonderful 
liking  for  it ; the  examination  occupied  some  hours.  The  history  of  English  literature 
was  passed  rapidly  in  review,  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers  as  Caedman,  Bede,  Alfred  the 
Great,  the  early  Norman  as  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  ; Chaucer,  and  his  contemporaries  in 
Britain,  France  and  Italy  ; something  of  the  Troubadors  and  Trouveres  and  the  chronicle 
writers,  the  authors  of  the  .Renaissance  as  More,  Colet  and  Erasmus,  and  the  galaxy  that 
adorned  the  “spacious”  times  of  great  Elizabeth,  etc.  The  knowledge  displayed  along 
the  whole  range  was  astonishing.  The  drama  of  Macbeth  had  been  carefully  studied, 
the  plot  and  drift  of  the  plays  was  thoroughly  understood  and  the  most  striking  passages 
had  been  memorized  by  the  members  of  the  class.  Of  the  outlines  of  French  literature 
they  had  also  learned  something,  Saintsbury’s  Primer  had  been  used  on  this  as  the  Rev. 
Stopford  Brook’s  had  been  in  English  literature.  The  examination  on  the  whole  was 
very  satisfactory  and  reflected  credit  on  both  teacher  and  pupil. 


Mr,  Conolly’s  Classes. 


A.  Writing — Class  C,  a class  of  16  ; 8 of  whom  write  fairly  well. 

B.  Reading — Class  D.  Some  of  this  class  are  just  learning  the  alphabet/ others  are 
reading  words  of  one  syllable.  They  had  evidently  been  carefully  taught  and  showed 
considerable  aptitude  in  recognizing  the  different  letters  and  words. 

C.  Gymnastics — This  subject  had  been  taught  with  great  care ; the  various  extension 
movements,  timed  by  the  organ  played  by  one  of  the  pupils,  were  made  with  greatest 
accuracy  ; the  whole  of  the  exercises  were  well  done  and  showed  the  attention  and  care 
bestowed  by  the  Instructor. 

Junior  Classes  in  Arithmetic  and  English  Grammar  Class  E,  a division  of  15 
pupils,  in  three  sections,  under  a pupil  teacher.  The  first  section  (numbering  three  pupils) 
did  fair  work  in  arithmetic,  and  one  did  well  in  grammar  ; the  second  section  also  did 
fairly  well  in  arithmetic  and  very  well  in  grammar  ; the  third  section,  6 present,  1 absent, 
a little  below  the  mark  in  arithmetic  but  fair  in  grammar. 

Here  closes  the  report  of  the  results  of  the  examination. 

In  the  pupil’s  library  are  1,650  volumes  in  embossed  print  and  about  400  in  point 
print ; since  midsummer,  1886,  about  200  volumes  have  been  added.  Ihe  teachers  and 
reference  library  contains  about  1,400  volumes. 


To  the  Museum  there  have  been  recently  added  specimens  of  the  seal,  kangaroo,  red 
ox  squirrel,  duck,  eagle,  horned  owl,  wild  turkey,  grey  heron  models  of  ear  and  eye,  of 
vertbrae  and  ribs  ; the  equipment  altogether  is  very  fair.  A gymnasium  is  still  very 
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much  needed  and  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  speedily  supplied.  The  work  of  next  year  was 
talked  over  between  the  teachers  and  the  Examiners,  aided  by  the  Principal,  the  work, 
that  is  so  far  as  English  is  concerned,  and  an  outline  was  sketched  that  will  probably  be 
found  satisfactory. 

in  conclusion  we  have  to  thank  the  Principal  and  his  staff  for  many  attentions  and 
courtesies  during  the  examination. 


Musical  Department. 


This  was  again  examined  by  Professor  Aldons,  of  Hamilton.  A copy  of  his- 
report  is  given  below  : 

I beg  to  submit  my  report  on  the  musical  examination  which  I held  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  on  Thursday,  May  31st,  and  Friday,  June  1st.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  musical  examination  held  last  year  on  account  of  sickness,  I 
found  many  of  the  pupils  much  advanced  since  I last  saw  them  two  years  ago.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  make  any  detailed  note  of  the  classes  in  piano  and  pipe- organ  playing, 
under  Mr.  H.  F.  Williams ; piano  students,  under  Miss  Callaghan  ; and  piano  and  reed 
organ  students,  under  Miss  Moore.  They  all  showed  the  results  of  careful  and  sympa- 
thetic teaching,  proving  that  their  teachers  take  a keen  interest  in  their  progress,  and 
help  them  by  every  means  in  their  power.  I would  note  the  beneficial  results  of  a graded 
system  of  study,  which  has  the  effect  of  putting  each  pupil  through  a more  complete  and 
systematic  training  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case,  besides  tending  to  develop  among 
the  pupils  a healthy  spirit  of  emulation. 

I was  also  pleased  to  find  some  of  the  older  and  more  advanced  students  being 
employed  as  pupil  teachers,  thereby  fitting  themselves  for  future  work  in  that  department. 
The  results  of  their  teaching  I found  very  satisfactory.  The  various  grades  of  harmony 
students,  some  under  Mr.  Williams  and  some  under  Miss  Moore,  are  making  good 
advance,  as  also  the  point  print  class  under  Miss  Moore.  Owing  to  the  temporary 
retirement  of  Mrs.  Howson  through  ill-health,  the  vocal  department  has  been  for  the  past 
few  months  under  the  cave  of  Miss  Callaghan.  As  a proof  of  the  thoroughness  of  their 
training,  the  full  choral  class  sang  the  first  long  fugue  chorus  from  “ Kebekah,”  with 
hardly  any  hesitation,  a task  by  no  means  easy  for  those  in  full  possession  of  their  sight, 
as  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  work.  Some  very  fair  solo  and  duet 
singing  was  done  by  female  voices,  but  the  male  department  was  decidedly  weak,  owing 
principally  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  older  pupils,  who  could  give  valuable  assistance, 
fancy  they  have  not  time  to  devote  to  it.  The  violin  pupils,  under  the  instruction  of 
Professor  Baker,  of  Galt,  in  their  various  degrees  of  advancement  show  evidence  of 
painstaking  and  thorough  teaching.  The  more  advanced  pupils  played  their  pieces 
prepared  for  the  forthcoming  concert  in  an  artistic  manner,  as  well  as  with  a-ood 
technical  skill. 

There  are  several  students  well  advanced  in  tuning,  under  Mr.  Raymond’s  guidance, 
borne  were  prepared  to  go  out  and  earn  a good  livelihood  by  that  means.  I should  like 
especially  to  notice  the  heartiness  of  the  singing  at  the  daily  service  in  the  hall,  a feature 
which,  being  carefully  attended  to,  makes  their  daily  worship  more  hearty  and  devout.  I 
was  pleased  to  find  that  the  stock  of  pianos  was  very  much  better  than  on  the  occasion 
of  my  last  visit.  The  addition  of  several  new  ones  and  the  restoration  of  some  of  the 
old  cannot  but  have  a beneficial  effect  on  the  pupils  who,  from  their  peculiar  affliction 
are  more  sensitive  than  most  to  the  condition  of  the  instrument  they  play  on. 

Concerning  the  grand  piano,  which  is  very  unsatisfactory  both  in  touch  and  tone  I 
should  strongly  recommend  that  it  be  dispensed  with  altogether  (not  repaired),  and’  a 

th6n  ^ k6pt  SOle‘>’  f°-  0 ncert  purposes,  and 
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In  closing  my  report,  I wish  to  record  my  thanks  to  the  Principal  and  the  entire 
staff  for  the  kindness  that  I experienced  during  my  short  stay  in  the  Institution,  and  for 
the  kindly  help  that  was  aliorded  to  me  in  every  way. 


Maintenance  Expenditure. 


The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Institution  during  the  year  under  report  and 
the  preceding  year  is  shewn  below  : 


Service. 


Salaries  and  wages  

Medicine  and  medical  comforts  . . . 

Butcher’s  meat,  fish,  etc.  

Flour,  bread,  etc 

Butter  and  lard 

General  groceries 

Fruit  ana  vegetables  

Bedding,  clothing  and  shoes 

Fuel 

Light 

Laundry,  soap  and  cleaning 

Furniture  and  furnishings 

Farm,  feed  and  fodder 

Repairs  and  alterations 

Advertising,  printing,  postage,  etc 
Books  and  educational  appliances 
Miscellaneous 

Totals 


Year  ending  30th  Skp- 

Year  ending  30th  Sep- 

TEMBER,  1887. 

tkmrer,  1888. 

Total  Ex- 

Annual 

Annual 

penditure. 

pupil. 

penditure. 

cost  per 

pupil. 

$ c. 

S c. 

$ c. 

$ c. 

15,848  33 

119  16 

16,226  02 

122  92 

228  39 

1 72 

140  25 

1 06 

2,773  53 

20  85 

3,090  65 

23  41 

737  48 

5 54 

886  93 

6 72 

979  98 

7 37 

1.297  96 

9 84 

1,842  71 

13  85 

2,086  43 

15  80 

306  82 

2 31 

636  01 

4 82 

510  49 

3 84 

790  85 

5 99 

2,342  91 

17  62 

3,145  83 

23  83 

1,004  55 

7 55 

1,029  40 

7 80 

376  14 

2 83 

341  94 

2 59 

670  74 

5 04 

915  67 

6 94 

1,028  13 

7 73 

1,185  75 

8 98 

937  41 

7 05 

1,443  79 

10  94 

739  67 

5 56 

606  29 

4 59 

1,040  26 

7 82 

1,292  S4 

9 80 

1,519  80 

11  43 

1,593  64 

12  07 

32,887  94 

247  27 

36,710  25 

278  10 

The  increase  in  the  cost  is  chiefly  due  to  the  higher  prices  charged  for  meat, 
flour,  butter  and  other  food  supplies,  and  for  coal ; also,  unusual  expenditures 
were’  incurred  in  repairs,  furnishings  and  bedding,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of 

diphtheria.^  following  pages  will  be  found  the  report  of  the  Principal,  with 
statistical  tables  attached  ; also,  the  report  of  the  Acting-Surgeon. 
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PRINCIPAL’S  REPORT. 


To  Robert  Christie,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Public  Institutions , etc. 

Sir, — I have  the  honour,  as  Principal  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education 
and  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  to  present  my  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30th, 
1888.  As  usual,  I shall  in  the  first  place  notice  the  number  of 


Pupils  in  Attendance. 


The  session  which  terminated  on  the  13th  June  last,  showed  an  enrolment  of  136 
pupils,  or  six  less  than  1886-7.  Of  the  136  eighty -three  were  males  and  fifty-three 
females. 

The  pupils  in  actual  residence  on  the  30th  September,  1888,  numbered  124;  of  these 
seventy-one  were  males  and  fifty-three  females.  The  corresponding  number  in  1887  was 
127,  of  whom  seventy-seven  were  males  and  fifty  females.  The  attendance  of  males  on 
the  30th  September,  1888,  was  thus,  it  will  be  seen,  six  less,  while  of  females  there  were 
three  more  than  in  1887.  Of  the  136  registered  in  1887-8,  there  were  103,  fifty-nine 
males  and  forty-four  females,  in  attendance  on  the  30th  September,  1888,  leaving  thirty- 
three  to  be  accounted  for  as  follows  : — 


Graduated  in  literary  classes  and  piano 

“ in  willow  work  with  full  outfits 

“ “ partial  outfit.  

“ in  piano  tuning  with  full  outfit 

“ in  piano 

Left  without  graduating  in  any  branch 

Became  ineligible  from  improved  vision 

Left  owing  to  physical  incapacity 

Left  from  ill  health  during  session  

Died  in  the  Institution 

Left  Canada 

Advisedly  excluded  

Retired  to  avoid  expulsion 

Expelled  since  re-opening 

Return  temporarily  deferred  owing  to  state  of  health, 
eye  treatment,  and  other  explained  causes 
Absence  not  yet  explained 

Totals 


Males.  Females.  Total. 


1 1 

3 ..  3 

1 1 

2 . . 2 

1 1 

2 ..  2 

2 1 3 

1 1 

2 2 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

7 3 10 

2 ..  2 

24  9 33 


T‘  °fa  ne^sfsi0"  sixteen  fresh  pupils  have  presented  themselves, 

h noe  f?"'a  fS’  and  fo™Pr  PuPile.  tw°  males  and  three  females,  not  hi 

attendance  last  session,  have  sought  re-admission. 
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The  new  pupils  are  classified  as  follows 
Y ears. 

6  

7  

8  

9 

11  

13 

15  

16  

18 

20 

21  

28 

35 


Totals 


Males.  Females.  Total. 


1 ..  1 

1 2 3 

1 ..  1 

1 ..  1 

1 1 

2 2- 

1 ..  1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 ..  1 

1 1 

10  6 16 


In  addition  to  the  pupils  already  returned,  or  who  may  be  expected  to  return  ere  long, 
and  numbering  together  134,  there  are  five  new  applicants  for  admission  on  the  list,  with  a 
reasonable  prospect  that  other  cases  will  be  heard  of  as  the  session  advances.  An  average 
attendance,  or  rather  more  than  our  recent  average,  may,  therefore,  be  anticipated.  On 
the  male  pupils’  side  we  shall,  without  any  doubt,  have  our  full  number,  eighty,  which  is 
all  we  can  suitably  accommodate  without  undue  crowding.  With  the  new  year  we  shall 
probably  have  close  upon  140  pupils  to  report  in  residence. 

For  several  years  after  the  Institution  opened  a regular  canvass  of  the  Province  was 
maintained,  and  the  large  attendance  in  the  years  1878  to  1881  was  no  doubt  due,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  vigorous  efforts  then  put  forth.  But  it  was  very  naturally  argued 
that,  with  time,  the  fact  of  such  an  Institution  being  in  existence,  and  the  advantages 
offered  by  it,  would  have  obtained  so  much  publicity  as  to  make  special  and  expensive 
efforts  in  that  direction  unnecessary.  Visits  of  this  kind  have  consequently  been  chiefly 
confined,  for  some  time  past,  to  a few  points  on  the  main  lines  of  travel  taken  by  our 
officers  when  acting  as  guides  to  pupils,  or  to  places  where  cases  were  known  to  exist  of 
blind  youths  eligible  for  admission.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Province  three  of  our 
officers  have  this  year  made  such  visits.  The  western  part  has  been  more  systematically 
worked.  One  of  our  staff,  Mr.  J.  E>.  Alexander,  has  taken  journeys  extending  north- 
ward to  Lake  Nipissing  and  westward  to  Windsor,  covering  a large  area  of  ground  in 
various  directions  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  His  labours  have  borne  good  fruit  and 
their  effect  will  be  attended  with  further  benefit  in  time  to  come. 

I am  compelled,  however,  to  admit  that  our  exertions  in  this  respect  are  too  often 
followed  by  disappointment.  Reluctance  to  part  with  a blind  son  or  daughter  is  natural 
enough  ; but  when  that  reluctance  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  to  the  life-ruin 
of  the  objects  of  mistaken  affection  it  becomes  criminal.  Let  me  give  a few  instances  in 
our  experience  on  this  point. 

A young  girl,  totally  blind,  but  once  bright  and  intelligent,  and  possessing  a sweet 
voice  which  she  kept  in  full  exercise  and  which  might  have  been  trained  to  great  advantage, 
has  been  under  my  notice  for  nearly  seven  years.  Her  parents  have  been  again  and  again 
urged  to  send  her  to  the  Institution,  and  every  inducement  that  might  be  expected  to 
influence  them  to  discharge  this  obvious  duty  has  been  held  out.  Meantime  seclusion, 
confinement  to  the  house  and  the  dull  routine  of  back  settlement  life  have  done  their 
cruel  work.  She  is  a young  woman  of  twenty  now,  deaf,  dull,  listless,  apathetic,  all  the 
possible  joys  of  existence  denied,  and  every  hope,  talent  and  aspiration  strangled  by 
parental  folly. 

A boy,  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  residing  in  a village  on  a line  of  railway,  was,  in 
answer  to  an  application,  notified  some  four  years  since  of  his  admission.  I lie  family 
were  poor,  but  good  natured  neighbours  contributed  a purse  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  lad’s 

2 (B.) 
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outfit  and  travelling  expenses.  Unfortunately  the  money  was  handed  over  to  the  boy  s 
friends  a period  of  festivity  followed,  the  fund  was  exhausted,  and  the  boy  has  ■emained 
at  home  to  this  day.  He  had  formerly  some  animation  and  mingled,  so  far  as  able,  in 
the  snorts  of  other  lads.  He  is  now  nearly  a man  in  years,  idle,  secretive,  and  morose, 
certain  as  time  goes  on  to  become  a burden  and,  possibly,  a danger  to  the  community. 
His  case  is  one  among  several  I could  name  of  a nearly  analogous  character. 

Let  me  mention  one  more.  I received,  a few  months  since,  from  a public  man,  in  a 
western  county,  a letter  inquiring  on  what  terms  a blind  boy,  eleven  or  twelve  years  of 

tl,e  son  of  persons  in  reduced  circumstances,  could  be  admitted  to  the  Institution. 
T°1  ’ d only  to  tell  the  writer  that  the  same  boy  had  been  on  our  list  of  prospective  pupils 
for  four  or  live  years,  that  he  had  been  periodically  visited  and  that  his  parents  alone  were 
to  blame  if  since  he  was  old  enough  to  come  to  us,  he  had  not  been  receiving  a first-class 
and  gratuitous  education.  In  the  course  of  the  late  vacation  a fresh  attempt  was  made. 
The  boy  was  found  running  about  the  street  of  a country  village,  frequenting  the  tavern 
and  listening  to  all  the  bad  language  and  coarse  and  profane  conversation  prevailing  in 
such  places,  and  calling  for  his  pipe  with  the  air  and  authority  of  a man  of  importance. 
His  parents  can  stand  his  rapid  moral  deterioration,  his  liability  to  accident,  his  intro- 
duction into  every  bad  habit,  yet  have  not  the  sense  and  firmness  to  send  him  to  an 
institution  where  his  health,  safety,  morals  and  education  would  be  all  watched  over,  and 
that  too  as  they  can  be  in  no  ordinary  home. 

I mi'dit  give  a whole  string  of  such  instances  of  ignorant,  criminal,  neglect  and  folly, 
but  let  these  for  the  moment  suffice.  To  provide  an  effectual  remedy  is  not  easy.  The 
educational  law  of  Ontario  makes  the  attendance  of  children  at  a public  school  compul- 
sory. The  truant  officer  is  a recognized  authority.  I remember  when,  in  1871,  a new 
school  Act  was  before  the  Local  Legislature,  the  author  of  which  was  the  late  Dr. 
E^erton  llyerson,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  a somewhat  lively  criticism  of  certain 
loosely  drawn  clauses,  showed  that  a contumacious  parent  who  kept  a child  from  school 
might  suffer  continuous  and  even  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  penalties  under  the  Act 
have  of  course,  never  gone  to  that  length,  but  there  are  penalties  and  there  is  compulsion. 
Yet  the  chances  are  that  the  seeing  child  is  detained  from  school  more  from  necessity 
than  choice,  to  supply  domestic  help  or  provide  a small  addition  to  a too  meagre  income. 
But  the  blind  child  until  trained  is  useless,  not  a factor  in  any  sense  in  the  social  economy  of 
the  household,  and  yet  with  all  the  tendencies  to  evil  of  his  more  active  and  independent 
vision-possessing  associates.  On  the  other  hand,  legislatures  and  governments  can  only 
act  as  public  opinion  sustains  them.  Would  public  opinion  approve  of  a law  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  parents  of  a blind  child  so  as  to  compel  them  to  avail  of  the  privi- 
leges which  public  liberality  and  policy  provide  for  his  education  1 My  own  opinion  has 
been  in  times  past  that  public  opinion  has  not  been  ripe  for  such  heroic  treatment  even 
of  an  unquestionable  evil.  At  the  late  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  at  Balti- 
more, the  subject  of  compulsory  attendance  was  discussed,  and  I took  a position  some- 
what adverse  to  such  legislation.  But  the  proofs  which  the  last  few  months  have  afforded 
of  the  gross  stupidity  of  parents  and  its  sad  results  have  induced  me  to  desire  that  with 
proper  safeguards  some  remedy  might  be  applied  when,  after  the  child  has  arrived  at  a 
given  age,  the  excuse  for  retaining  him  or  her  at  home  can  exist  no  longer.  Meantime, 
may  I appeal  to  all  who  read  this  report  to  second  the  efforts  used  to  overcome  the 
reluctance  of  parents  and  their  unnecessary  fears  for  the  happiness  of  those  who,  if  once 
here,  would  only  regret  that  they  had  not  been  admitted  long  before.  In  order  to  secure 
the  help  we  need  in  this  direction,  three  thousand  copies  of  the  following  circular  were 
recently  addressed  to  the  respective  ministers  of  religion  and  township  clerks  of  the 
Province,  and  several  applications  have  come  to  hand  in  consequence  : 


“ Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

“Brantford,  July  25th,  1888. 

“ Dear  Sir, — Should  you  be  acquainted  with  any  young  persons  in  your  neighbor- 
hood who  are  blind,  or  whose  sight  is  so  impaired  that  their  education,  or"  the  discharge 
of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  is  thereby  interfered  with,  may  I beg  you  to  supply  me 
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if  you  know  °of  ti  Wh°mi  16  n,,drntageS  St  presents  would  be  ot  inestimable  value.  And 
avail  of  ° . . hoSfi."-ho-  -b‘  e aware  that  the  Institution  exists,  have  neglected  to 

a atl  of  its  privileges  for  a blind  or  partially  blind  son  or  daughter,  I would  ask  you  to 

i'^u1106  t0  C°nV'VCC  them  that  their  duty  t0  themselves,  to  their  child  and  to 
society,  should  overcome  all  reluctance  and  hesitation. 

Ihe  pupils  of  this  Institution  receive  a literary  education  equal  and  in  some 
respects  superior  to  that  afforded  by  the  ordinary  public  schools;  if  musical  they  are 
instructed  thoroughly  in  the  organ,  pianoforte,  violin  and  theory  of  music  ■ the^uiale 

ind‘  hftasl-eetaCC°rf DSnt0  aptlt“de  and  capacity,  taught  pianoforte  tuning,  or  chair-making 
and  basket  work;  the  female  pupils,  machine  and  hand-sewing,  machine  and  hand- 
knitting,  bead  work  and  fancy  work  generally.  Board  and  instruction  are  gratuitous, 
ihe  moral  and  religious  training  of  all  receives  careful  attention,  while  members  of  the 
various  churches  are  strictly  protected  against  interference  with  their  particular  views 
and  opinions. 

The  health  of  the  Institution  is  watched  over  by  a physician  who  is  in  daily 
attendance.  The  situation  of  the  Institution  is  delightful,  and  means  for  exercise  are 
ample.  It  is  always  open  to  visitors,  and  friends  of  pupils  can  see  them  at  any  time. 
1 lie  present  vacation  will  terminate  on  the  5t.h  of  September  next,  and  applicants  for 
admission  will  do  well  to  communicate  with  me  at  once,  but  they  can  be  received  during 
the  session  if  not  able  to  join  at  the  date  mentioned. 

“ I am,  dear  sir, 

“ V ery  respectfully  yours, 


The  Staff. 


“ A.  H.  Dvmond, 

“ Principal.” 


As  in  former  years,  I have  to  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the  able  and  generous  sup- 
port received  from  the  staff  of  the  Institution.  A change  has  occurred  in  the  industrial 
branch,  Miss  L.  Muirhead,  instructress  in  knitting,  having  retired  and  been  succeeded  by 
Miss  Laura  H.  Haycock.  At  Christmas  the  voluntary  resignation  of  Mr.  Francis  Flanagan, 
junior  resident-master,  created  a vacancy  which  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
B.  G.  Connolly.  The  decision  of  the  Government,  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a 
kindergarten  class,  as  recommended  in  my  last  report,  led  to  inquiries  being  made  for  a 
lady  competent  to  take  charge  of  that  branch  of  instruction.  These  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Emma  Johnson,  who  had  recently  passed  an  examination  for 
“ Directress,”  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School  Kindergarten,  at  Toronto,  with  great 
credit.  In  order  to  gain  practical  experience  in  the  adaptation  of  the  ordinary  kinder- 
garten system  of  teaching  to  blind  pupils’  requirements,  Miss  Johnson  is  about  proceed- 
ing to  New  York  where,  in  connection  with  the  kindergarten  work  at  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  in  that  city,  she  will,  by  the  kindness  of  its  able  superintendent,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Wait,  acquire  all  necessary  information  for  her  future  interesting  duties. 

The  Late  Dr.  W.  C.  Corson. 

I cannot  close  my  reference  to  late  and  present  colleagues  without  a special  allusion 
to  the  loss  the  Institution  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  its  excellent  medical  officer,  Dr. 
W.  0.  Corson,  which  took  place  early  in  August  last.  Dr.  Corson  was  appointed  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  Institution.  His  services  consequently  extended  over  sixteen  years, 
of  which  period  seven  years  had  elapsed  since  we  became  colleagues.  The  relations  of 
the  Medical  Officer  and  Principal  are  very  intimate  and  often  involve  matters  of  a confi- 
dential and  more  or  less  delicate  character.  The  greatest  mutual  confidence  should  exist 
between  them,  and  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  feel  that  the  friendly  regard  necessary  to 
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perfect  freedom  of  communication  was  never  broken  during  the  whole  time  we  were 
associated.  Although  Dr.  Corson  did  not  pretend  to  be  a specialist  in  regard  to  diseases 
affecting  the  sight,  and  for  surgical  treatment  of  the  eye  our  pupils  are  always  placed 
under  the  care  of  a skilled  oculist,  yet,  from  previous  study  and  a large  field  for  observa- 
tion here,  Dr.  Oorson  was  usually  found  correct  in  his  advice  as  to  the  advisability  of 
such  treatment  and  also  able  greatly  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  those  in  whose  cases  the 
trouble  was  of  an  active  or  progressive  character.  In  his  general  medical  practice  among 
the  pupils  his  kindly  manner  secured  respect  and  confidence,  while  any  attempt  by  a 
patient  to  overrate  symptoms  or  to  cause  needless  trouble  was  soon  detected  and  effectu- 
ally repressed.  If  Dr.  Corson  was  apt  to  err  a little  at  times  by  taking  too  serious  a 
view  of  the  case  before  him,  it  was,  I think,  largely  from  his  knowledge  of  the  great 
responsibilities  resting  upon  those  in  charge  of  such  an  institution  as  this,  and  his  anxiety 
that  no  hesitation  promptly  to  adopt  any  measures  the  circumstances  required  should  be 
laid  to  our  charge.  Although  a man  of  years  and  large  experience  Dr.  Oorson  was 
always  not  only  willing  but  apparently  happy  to  accept  assistance  and  advice  from  others. 
And  while  he  would  have  been  the  last  to  deny  that  those  who  were  successively  to  fill 
his  office,  when  he  should  be  here  no  longer,  might  be  his  equals  in  professional  skill  and 
knowledge,  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  no  one  will  be  found  more  exact  than  Dr. 
Corson  in  attendance,  more  faithful  to  duty  or  more  devoted  in  his  services  to  those  who 
from  time  to  time  looked  to  him  for  aid. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Marquis,  who  has  for  many  years  had  an  extensive  practice 
in  this  neighborhood,  as  Dr.  Corson’s  successor,  will  give  much  satisfaction  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  Dr.  Marquis’  high  character  and  professional  reputation. 


The  Literary  Classes. 

For  the  progress  and  attainments  of  our  pupils  in  the  literary  departments  of  study 
the  reports  of  the  examiners  may  be  referred  to.  Owing  to  the  omission  of  the  examina- 
tions, for  sufficient  reasons  explained  in  my  last  report,  in  1887,  to  a large  number  of 
pupils  the  ordeal  was  a new  experience  altogether  and  the  most  kind  and  considerate 
handling  of  the  examiners  notwithstanding,  a degree  of  nervousness  was  observable  in 
many  which  certainly  impaired  their  ability  to  answer  promptly  and  correctly.  A large 
proportion  of  the  pupils,  however,  did  well,  and  the  teachers  and  Principal  felt,  as  in 
previous  years,  that  the  Examiners’  visit  was  very  helpful  and  stimulating  in  its  general 
effect.  It  has  been  my  desire  for  some  time  past  to  attain  to  a somewhat  higher  level 
than  we  have  hitherto  reached  in  our  literary  work.  The  tastes  of  many  of  our°pupils  lie 
very  decidedly  in  a literary  direction,  and  it  is  right  these  should  be  gratified.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  why,  where  personal  circumstances  enable  the  possessor  of  special  talent 
to  put  it  to  the  best  advantage,  it  should  not  be  called  into  exercise.  If  behind  the 
darkened  orbit  there  lies  the  brain  of  a successful  orator,  preacher,  lecturer,  lawyer  or 
politician,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  the  world  losing  the  benefits  such  powers  rnav 
confer  upon  mankind.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  a few  years  a college  will  be 
established  on  this  continent  for  the  higher  education  of  blind  vouths.  Such  exist  in 
Great  Britain  already.  We  can  but  pretend  here  to  lay  the  humble  foundation  for  such 
work  and  propose  to  proceed  only  by  short  steps.  After  consultation  with  the  examiners 
it  was  decided  to  add  such  subjects  as  Elocution,  Ethnology,  Philology  and  Mental 
Philosophy  to  our  course  of  study  and  to  widen  the  researches  of  our  literature  class  by 
taking  up  within  certain  limits  Spanish,  French  and  Italian  literature.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  class  in  Mental  Philosophy,  for  which  it  has  not  yet  been  found  easy  to  assign 
tune  without  the  curtailment  of  other  studies,  all  the  above  arrangements  are  now  be!n“ 
carried  into  effect.  W ith  our  Kindergarten  class  in  operation  for  juniors,  in  addition  to 

she” 'itrclofeTgo'od  record  “ ab°Ve  l°  Seni°r  pUpi‘S’  the  Se8sio11  sh°uld 


The  Music  Classes. 

The  report  of  Professor  Aldous  testifies  to  the  generally  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
musical  department,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  pupils’  abilities  at  our  closing  concert  must 
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.,  ur  Plans  m thls  regard  may  be  found  desirable.  Six  of  our  pupils— three  males  ami 
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Tins  Tuning  Glass. 

eotirs^Iff  tUnlfUS  !-aSSef  co,nslst  of  eighteen  pupils,  two  young  men,  who  had  taken  a full 

in  the  r'mg  fe'ra"!ated  at  the  Cl0se  of  last  session-  0f  ‘he  eighteen  now 

sdde  for  O w!  tw°  semors.  lave  general  charge  of  all  pianos,  and  are  also  respon- 

s le  for  seeing  that  the  other  pupils  are  punctually  and  fully  employed  in  their  respective 
practice  hours.  Eleven  receive  direct  instruction  from  Mr.  Raymond,  and  the  five 
juniors  are  initiated  into  the  primary  stages  of  the  tuner’s  art  by  the  three  most  advanced 
seniors.  the  whole  of  the  pianos  used  for  tuning  practice  have  been  overhauled  and 
thoroughly  repaired  during  the  vacation.  I venture  to  believe  that  this  department  has 
never  been  in  a more  promising  state  of  efficiency  than  at  the  present  time 


The  Willow  Shop. 

Three  young  men  have  graduated  with  full  outfits  from  the  willow  shop,  and  one 
with  a partial  outfit.  The  latter  departure  from  our  usual  practice  was  only  permitted 
out  of  consideration  for  certain  reasons  of  a personal  nature,  and  the  grant  of  models 
was  limited  exclusively  to  those  articles  in  which  the  pupils  had  become  fairly  proficient. 
The  case,  however,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a precedent  for  such  concessions.  It  is 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  pupils,  and  to  the  reputation  of  the  Institution,  that  those 
who  seek  the  benefit  it  offers  should  attend  regularly,  stay  their  full  term,  and  be  thor- 
oughly competent  before  they  are  recognized  as  fit  to  enter  the  lists  with  seeing  rivals  in 
the  trade.  I append  our  Trades’  Instructor’s  report  : 

Trades’  Instructor’s  Report. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Dymond, 

Principal. 

Sir, — I have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  operation  of  the  workshop, 
during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30th,  1888. 

The  session  has  been  one  of  steady  progress  and  industry  on  the  part  of  nearly  all 
of  the  twenty-seven  pupils  who  have  received  instruction  in  the  willow  department.  The 
two  or  three  exceptions  are  pupils  whose  admission  to  the  workshop  may  be  regarded  as 
an  experiment  from  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  their  blindness,  their  extreme  weakness 
both  of  body  and  mind  might  almost  have  seemed  to  have  placed  them  beyond  instruc- 
tion. Under  those  circumstances,  progress  is  very  slow.  But  they  are,  nevertheless, 
making  progress,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  a gradual  improvement  in  bodily 
health  and  strength,  induced,  I believe,  by  their  physical  and  mental  energies  being  thus 
called  into  action.  The  prospect  of  their  graduation  as  finished  workmen  may  be  remote, 
the  cost  of  their  instruction  may  exceed  that  of  the  stronger  and  brighter  pupils,  but  the 
results  as  indicated  above  should,  I think,  secure  for  them  all  the  benefit  which  a pro- 
longed training  affords. 

During  the  session,  the  conduct  of  the  pupils,  while  under  my  observation  and  con- 
trol, has  been  good,  that  is,  according  to  my  own  standard.  I have  no  sympathy  with 
the  false  sentiment  which  expects  to  find  in  every  blind  person  the  character  of  an 
afflicted  saint.  The  loss  of  sight,  often  allied  with  extreme  bodily  weakness,  should  not 
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be  regarded  in  any  special  sense  as  means  of  grace,  but  rather  as  defects  which  tend  to 
produce  fretfulness  and  chafing  under  the  restraints  of  discipline.  Notwithstanding  this, 
I regard  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  under  my  care  as  having  been  good  during  the  entire 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  saleable  work  made  last  session  by- 
pupils  during  their  nine  months’  training  : 


Sales  by  Trades’  Instructor 
Work  on  hand  not  sold  . . 


$500  00 
200  00 


Total 


$700  00 


The  above  statement  conveys  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  amount  of  labor  actually 
performed  by  the  workshop  pupils.  It  represents  perhaps  one-half  of  the  goods  turned 
out,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  of  them  are  mere  learners,  consequently  the 
product  is  frequently  of  such  a character  that  no  commercial  value  call  be  attached  to  it. 
Added  to  the  above  statement  of  work  performed  might  be  noted  the  peeling  of  several 
tons  of  green  willow  for  workshop  and  vacation  supplies,  which  usually  occupies  the 
pupils  for  about  a month  in  the  later  period  of  the  year,  and  is  a great  saving  of  expense- 
to  the  Institution. 

Pupils’  Vacation  Work. 


For  the  purpose  of  keeping  our  pupils  employed  during  the  vacation  and  giving  them 
an  opportunity  of  earning  pocket  money,  a supply  of  willow  was  distributed.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  result : 


W.  L.  earned  &40  00 

C.  B.  “ 18  00 

A.  S.  “ 10  00 

T.  E.  “ 25  00 

E p “ 25  00 

A.  o'.  “ '. 15  00 

D.  M.  “ 12  00 

J.  W.  « 28  00 

G.  M.  “ 12  00 

M.  N.  “ 25  00 

K.  H.  “ I 00 

D.  P.  “ : 25  00 

J.  P.  “ 25  00 


Total 


$264  00 


Graduates. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  it  was  found  that  three  of  the  workshop  pupils  were 
ready  to  graduate.  They  have,  with  your  approval  been  supplied  with  outfits  at  a cost  of 
about  eighty  dollars  each.  The  outfits  included  a full  supply  of  tools,  models,  willow^ 
etc.  These  young  men  are  now  working  at  their  homes,  one  in  London,  one  in  Hamilton, 
and  the  other  in  Orangeville,  with  every  prospect  of  success  in  their  effort  to  support 
themselves. 

A respectful  protest  in  regard  to  what  I believe  is  calculated  to  mislead  in  forming 
expectations  of  the  success  or  non-success  of  graduates  may  be  permitted  My  remarks 
are  the  fruit  of  nearly  sixteen  years’  experience  and  observation.  To  the  question  so 
often  put  to  me,  “ Do  you  not  find  a law  of  compensation  applied  to  the  blind  1 ” meaning, 
I suppose,  that,  if  the  power  of  vision  is  lost,  some  other  power  is  given  as  a compensa- 
tion, I would  say  that  1 have  not  discovered  any  such  compensation,  and  that  the  loss  of 
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sight  reduces  the  working  ability  of  a blind  workman  to  less  than  one-half  that  of  the 
seeing  workman.  The  blind  workman  is  handicapped,  and  the  best  compensation  that, 
can  be  given  him,  and  ought  to  be  given  to  him  by  the  public,  is  the  purchase  of  his  labor, 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  Tross, 

Trade  Instructor. 


Our  excellent  Trades’  Instructor  in  bis  report  omits  to  mention  one  feature  in  our 
workshop  arrangements  which  adds  materially  to  his  difficulties  and  responsibilities,  and 
to  which,  in  justice  to  an  esteemed  colleague  and  most  worthy  officer,  I may  be  allowed 
to  refer.  The  material  he  has  to  train  for  usefulness  in  life,  to  convert  into  skilled  work- 
men and  independent  industrious  citizens  is  drawn  mainly  from  three  sources.  The  school 
rooms  supply  a good  proportion.  Many  are  bright  well  educated  lads  who,  having  first, 
received  a fair  literary  education,  are  anxious  to  be  taught  a trade  and  ambitious  to 
graduate  at  as  early  a period  as  possible.  They  have  been  already  disciplined,  have 
acquired  habits  of  subordination  and  application  and  give  little  trouble.  Another  class, 
consists  of  young  men  — some,  as  our  reports  show,  not  very  young  men  either — who  have 
lost  their  sight  after  attaining  to  years  of  maturity  or  by  some  mischance  have  neglected 
to  join  the  Institution  at  an  earlier  age.  With  not  a few  of  these  the  willow  shop  is  not. 
the  destination  of  their  own  choice.  Their  taste  may  be  for  literature,  music  or  for  the 
piano-tuning  profession.  Yet,  for  reasons  which  may  be  easily  comprehended,  their 
admission  to  these  courses  would  be  objectionable  and  almost  impossible.  But,  if  they 
are  willing  to  join  others  who  enter  to  learn  the  willow  trade  and  can  be  placed  under  the 
kind  but  firm  direction  of  Mr.  Truss,  my  hesitation  to  admit  them  is  greatly  lessened. 
Still  it  will  be  readily  understood  how  judicious  must  be  the  management  of  adult  pupils 
thus  situated.  A third  class  of  pupils  turned  over  to  Mr.  Truss  are  those  to  whom  the 
willow  shop  gives  the  last  and  only  chance  of  remaining  in  the  Institution,  enjoying  its 
benefits  and  learning  an  honest  calling.  These  are  youths  of  erratic,  not  to  say  bad  pro- 
pensities, who  need  to  be  closely  employed  and  under  direct  supervision  for  just  as  many 
hours  as  they  can  be  reasonably  kept  at  work.  Pupils  of  this  sort  have  not  the  self- 
respect  nor  the  sense  of  the  necessity  for  submitting  to  circumstances  which  usually 
distinguish  grown  up  men.  Nor  have  they  the  steady  purpose  and  honorable  ambition  of 
the  youths  first  mentioned.  If  some  of  these  in  the  end  turn  out  well  it  is  their  Instruct 
tor,  so  far  as  human  instrumentality  goes,  we  and  they  have  to  thank  for  it. 


The  Work  Room,  Knitting,  and  Bead  Classes. 

These  classes  are  well  filled,  all  but  very  few  of  our  female  pupils  devoting  a portion 
of  their  time  to  industrial  work.  The  change  in  the  head  of  the  knitting  and  fancy  work 
classes  has  been  already  referred  to.  The  variety  and  quality  of  work  done  in  both 
branches  of  female  industry  is,  I venture  to  think,  highly  creditable  to  pupils  and  teachers. 
Some  arrangements  for  the  better  display  to  visitors  p£  pupils  work  are  in  progress. 

The  Library. 

The  additions  to  the  library  during  the  year  have  been  Home* > Riad , 

. _ ,,  , , .■  \ . rr-i  Rjhlp  94  vols  • Ben  Hur,  4 vols.  ; Life  oi  Walter  ococt, 


the  Institution,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wickens,  and  were  brought  into  practical  use 
in  time  to  admit  of  the  senior  class  being  prepared  for  examination  in  the 
ceo"raphy  of  that  continent.  The  new  map,  which  also  includes  Australia,  now 
completes  a set  of  sectional  maps  in  duplicate,  representing  the  whole  of  the  globe  s sur- 
face Mr  Alexander  has  also,  with  much  ingenuity,  constructed  a number  of  hand  maps 
of  Ontario  and  the  Dominion,  especially  with  the  view  of  keeping  those  pupils  m class 
profitably  employed  who  are  not  for  the  moment  being  instructed  on  the  large  sectional 
maps. 

Health. 

The  session  of  1887-8  was  happily  free  from  any  cases  of  contagious  disorders.  The 
earlier  and  later  portions  of  the  session  were  marked  by  a particularly  healthy  condition 
of  things  generally.  But  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  the  peculiar  atmospheric  influ- 
ences which  existed  and  were  felt  everywhere  occasioned  us  much  cause  for  anxiety.  One 
of  our  female  pupils,  a very  delicate  girl,  whose  tendency  to  lung  disease  had  greatly 
interfered  with  her  attendance  at  the  Institution,  was  attacked  with  bronchitis  which 
developed  into  pneumonia  and  ultimately  proved  fatal.  The  young  sufferer  was  much 
beloved  by  her  officers  and  fellow-pupils  for  her  many  endearing  qualities,  and  her  death 
was  felt  keenly  by  all  of  us.  Shortly  after  her  decease  four  male  pupils  of  different  ages 
varying  from  seven  to  twenty  years,  were  attacked  with  pneumonia  in  a very  severe  form. 
All,  however,  recovered  and  regained  good  health.  Then  came  a wave  of  “ Rathelm,”  or 
“ German  measles,”  which  invaded  the  Institution  as  well  as  the  whole  surrounding 
district  and  many  other  neighborhoods.  The  complaint  was  in  only  a few  cases  attended 
with  sickness,  and,  except  for  the  temporary  interruption  of  class-work,  occasioned  no 
inconvenience  to  those  attacked.  I must  not  in  this  connection  omit  to  make  mention  of 
the  most  kind  and  efficient  services  of  Dr.  Secord,  of  this  city,  who  acted  as  medical 
attendant  owing  to  the  illness  and  death  of  Dr.  Corson,  from  February  to  the  date  of  this 
report.  The  young  girl,  whose  death  has  been  mentioned,  was  the  last  serious  case 
attended  by  Dr.  Oorson,  who  then,  as  at  all  times,  although  in  rapidly  failing  health, 
most  faithfully  discharged  his  duty.  In  the  later  cases  of  pneumonia  Dr.  Secord’s  quick 
perception  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  patients’  condition,  vigorous  treatment  and  constant 
watchfulness,  supplemented  by  the  skilled  nursing  supplied  by  the  staff  of  our  excel- 
lent local  hospital,  were,  I believe,  the  cause  to  no  small  extent  of  the  favorable  issue. 
My  relations  with  Dr.  Secord  were  particularly  agreeable  and  his  temporary  services  here 
secured  for  him  the  confidence  and  regard  of  all  interested  in  the  management  of  the 
Institution. 

Discipline. 

As  this  report  is  largely  interesting  to  parents  and  those  who  have  young  relatives 
under  our  care,  I desire  to  say  a few  words  in  connection  with  some  matters  in  which 
their  assistance  may  be  beneficial.  Practices  accounted  quite  harmless  by  many  persons 
may  nevertheless  be  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the  order  of  a public  school  or  institution. 
1 obacco  smoking  and  chewing  come  under  this  head.  The  evil  or  benefit  of  smoking  is, 
■with  many  good  people,  quite  an  open  question,  and  I do  not  desire  to  enter  into  it.  As 
to  chewing,  with  its  necessary  accompaniment  of  expectoration  to  the  defilement  of  every- 
thing with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  I have  no  hesitation  in  alluding  to  it  as  a 
filthy  and  disgusting  habit,  unworthy  of  anyone  desirous  of  maintaining  his  own  self- 
respect  or  showing  respect  to  other  persons.  Our  rules  and  discipline  are  bast'd  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Institution  is  established  for  the  instruction  of  blind  youths  from 
seven  to  twenty-one  years  of  age.  If  others  of  more  advanced  age  choose  to  avail  of  its 
advantages  their  acceptance  of  our  rules  is  a necessary  and  well  understood  condition, 
end  our  rule  in  regard  to  tobacco  reads  as  follows  : — 

“The  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  by  pupils  either  on  or  off  the  premises  of  the 
Institution  is  prohibited.” 

This  is  plain  and  emphatic  enough,  and  so  well  known  to  all  the  pupils  that  its 
violation  constitutes  a wilful  act  of  insubordination.  Smoking  has  but  occasionally,  I 
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c es.  But . tins  is  only  one  class  of  evils  resulting  from  the  practice.  It  has  to  be  carried 

on  surreptitiously,  in  other  words  deceptively,  and  no  youth  engaged  in  a daily  effort  to 

too  hv  the  feache7  and  d‘sg«>se  his  actions  can  avoid  gradual  moral  degradation.  When 
too,  by  the  force  of  example  the  habit  spreads,  the  seeds  of  insubordination  and  disor- 
ganization are  sown,  and  these  bear  fruit  in  other  offences  and  breaches  of  discipline.  At 
e close  of  the  last  session,  I gave  public  warning  that,  with  the  reassembling  of  the 
pupils  all  forbearance  on  my  part  would  be  at  an  end.  The  now  session  was  opened  with 
a similar  notification.  A pupil,  evidently  determined  to  defy  authority  and  elude  detec- 
tion, persisted  in  breaking  the  rules.  He  was  discovered  in  the  act,  reported  and  forth- 
with expelled.  Since  his  expulsion  I have  discovered  that  his  practices  in  regard  to 
tobacco  were  such  as  to  cause  imminent  danger  of  fire,  with  possibly  most  disastrous 
results.  My  authority  is,  of  course,  limited  to  the  nine  months  of  the  year  in  which  the 
pupffs  are  m attendance,  but  parents  may  do  much  to  assist  me  during  that  period  if  they 
wi  by  their  influence  discourage  and,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  their  sons  from  usin" 
tobacco  at  home.  They  may  know  from  the  foregoing  what  will  happen  if  pupils  offend 
ieie.  I am  glad  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I am  able  to  judge,  the  present  session  has  commenced 
with  a general  intention  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  subordinate  any  unwise  or  selfish 
tastes  and  habits  to  the  demands  of  an  Institution  from  which  they  receive  such  priceless 
advantages. 

Improvements. 


In  addition  to  the  usual  repairs  and  internal  improvements,  some  alterations  have 
boen  made  in  connection  with  the  west  (male  pupils’)  side  of  the  premises,  which,  in  a 
sanitary  and  other  points  of  view,  were  much  needed.  The  entire  remodelling  of  the 
laundry  ai rangements,  and  the  purchase  and  fitting  up  of  a complete  set  of  the  Troy 
Laundry  Company’s  machinery,  has  been  a most  profitable  and  desirable  step  in  every 
sense.  Cleanliness,  the  preservation  of  the  goods  from  injury  and  the  reduction  of  labor 
are  among  the  gains  by  this  change. 


One  Thing  yet  Needed. 


The  liberality  of  the  government  and  legislature  has  now  provided  the  Institution 
with  a most  efficient  staff  of  officers,  very  ample  educational  appliances,  and  all  that  can 
be  needed  in  the  way  of  personal  comforts.  The  building  is  large  enough  for  our 
ordinary  population,  even  although,  for  some  departments,  more  particularly  the  music 
and  tuning  classes,  additional  rooms  would  be  useful.  For  the  intellectual  and  industrial 
training  of  our  pupils  little  is  needed  that  we  have  not  now  at  command  or  shall  have 
shortly  under  existing  arrangements.  But  the  physical  training  of  the  pupils  is  sadly 
defective,  and  must  be  so  until  we  are  able  to  secure  it  by  systematic  methods  on  a much 
more  extensive  scale  than  at  present.  It  is,  perhaps,  natural  that  the  question,  “ What 
can  blind  people  do  with  a gymnasium  1 " should  be  asked  by  those  who  have  not  taken 
the  means  to  ascertain  the  fact,  well  known  to  the  educators  of  the  blind,  that  of  all 
classes  of  people  in  the  world  the  blind  need  a gymnasium  most.  And  for  two  reasons  : — 
First,  because  they  are  necessarily  debarred  from  all  the  healthful,  physical  and  robust 
exercises  of  seeing  youths  ; secondly,  because  blindness  or  partial  blindness  always  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  an  awkward  and  groping  gait  which  only  drilling  can  overcome.  I 
may  add,  too,  that,  partly  from  inherent  constitutional  weakness,  partly  from  want  of  a 
demand  upon  them  for  muscular  effort  in  early  life,  a large  proportion  of  the  blind  are 
weak  in  the  hands  and  arms,  the  fingers  are  limp  and  the  wrists  feeble.  Can  or  need 
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more  be  said  to  show  that,  in  justice  to  our  pupils,  a gymnasium  with  suitable  appliances 
should  be  without  further  delay  provided  1 For  the  seeing  youths  of  the  Province 
attending  the  High  Schools,  I believe  the  construction  of  a gymnasium  is  compulsory. 
In  this  city  of  Brantford,  we  have  a Collegiate  Institute  well  attended  by  pupils  of  both 
sexes.  The  building  has  no  particular  pretensions  to  convenience.  The  ventilation  is 
bad,  the  method  of  heating  is  primitive  and  imperfect.  The  Minister  of  Education 
leaves  these  radical  defects  to  be  righted  by  the  trustees,  as  they  no  doubt  will  be  in  the 
fulness  of  time.  But  while,  on  the  one  side,  the  female  pupils  are  drilled  by  a professor 
of  the  art,  the  Minister  insists  on  the  male  pupils — lusty,  young  fellows  whose  every 
spare  moment  is  devoted  to  baseball,  lacrosse,  cricket,  lawn  tennis,  canoeing,  and  every 
other  form  of  amusement  calculated  to  promote  their  physical  development — having  a 
gymnasium,  otherwise  the  government  grant  will  be  stopped.  So  these  stalwarts  have  a 
gymnasium  as  a first  necessity  in  the  opinion  of  the  Education  department.  Our  pupils, 
on  the  other  hand,  although  every  other  want  is  most  liberally  supplied,  have  not  that 
which  is,  indeed,  a first  necessity.  In  this  respect  we  are  sadly  behind  most  institutions 
on  this  continent  worthy  to  be  regarded  as  examples  to  be  followed. 

TnE  Grounds,  the  Farm,  the  Garden. 


A good  deal  has  been  done  this  year  towards  further  beautifying  the  grounds,  and 
some  efforts  in  a horticultural  direction  have  been  made.  But  the  protracted  droughts 
from  which  we  have  suffered  to  even  a greater  extent  than  some  surrounding  districts, 
have  been  very  unfavorable  either  to  tree  culture  or  field  crops.  The  failure  of  our 
potato  crop  last  year  from  the  same  cause,  occasioning  as  it  did  a large  expenditure  for 
outside  supplies,  induced  us  to  plant  a larger  area  with  this  necessary  article  of  consump- 
tion. We  shall  consequently  have  more  than  we  require  for  home  use.  Root  crops  will 
be  fairly  good,  grasses  have  fallen  short,  although  of  our  permanent  pasture  we  obtained 
an  early  average  yield. 

Acknowledgments. 


I am  glad  to  say  the  most  pleasant  relations  continue  to  exist  between  the  Institution 
and  our  city  neighbors.  My  thanks  are  due  to  the  clergy  and  others  in  prominent 
positions  for  their  kindly  interest  and  frequent  courtesies. 


I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


Brantford,  Oct  1,  1888. 


A.  H.  DYMOND, 

Principal. 


\ 
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ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Statistics  for  Year  Ending  30th  September,  1888. 

I. — Attendance. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Attendance  for  portion  of  year  ending  30th  September,  1872  

20 

14 

34 

“ for  year  ending  30th  September,  1873  

44 

24 

68 

“ “ “ 1874  

66 

46 

112 

“ “ “ 1875  

89 

50 

139 

“ “ “ 1876  

84 

64 

148 

“ “ “ 1877  

76 

72 

148 

“ “ “ 1878  

91 

84 

175 

“ «•  “ 1879  

100 

100 

200 

“ “ “ 1880  

105 

98 

203 

« “ “ 1881 

103 

98 

201 

■ • “ “ 1882  

94 

73 

167 

“ “ “ 1883  

88 

72 

160 

“ “ “ 1884  

71 

69 

140 

..  “ “ 1885  

86 

74 

160 

“ “ 1886  

93 

71 

164 

U “ “ 1887  

93 

62 

155 

..  “ “ 1888  

94 

62 

156 

II. — Age  of  Pupils. 


Six  years 

Seven  “ 

Eight  “ .... 
Nine  “ ... 
Ten  “ ... 
Eleven  years 
Twelve  “ 
Thirteen  “ 
Fourteen  “ 
Fifteen  “ 
Sixteen  “ 


No. 

— 

2 

6 

3 

3 

4 

10 

9 

Twenty-three  “ 

9 

6 

13 

Over  twenty-five  years 

7 

No. 


9 

6 

9 

9 

8 

7 

6 

6 

6 

18 
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III. — Nationality  of  Parents. 


— 

No. 

— 

No. 

3 

2 

57 

12 

44 

1 

28 

6 

3 

156 

IV. — Denomination  of  Parents. 


— 

No. 

No. 

11 

43 

6 

28 

1 

23 

42 

3 

156 

V. — Occupation  of  Parents. 


— 

No. 

No. 

1 

23 

1 

5 

1 

1 

3 

5 

Butchers 

2 

9 

Carpet-cleaner 

1 

Clerk 

1 

Conductor 

1 

Contractor 

1 

Clergyman  

1 

Cabinet-makers 

3 

Drover 

1 

Engineers 

3 

Farmers 

48 

Gardeners 

3 

Harness-maker 

1 

Hotel-keeper  . 

1 

156 
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VI.— Oitiaa  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the  official  year  endina- 

30th  September,  1888.  & 


County  or  City. 

Male. 

Female.  1 

Total.  I 

County  or  City. 

Male.  Jj 

Female.  11 

Total.  1 

District  of  Algoma 

1 

1 

City  of  Belleville 

1 

1 

1 

County  of  Brant  

2 

2 

4 

County  of  Norfolk 

City  of  Brantford 

2 

2 

4 

County  of  Bruce 

2 

4 

6 

“ Ontario 

1 

“ Carleton 

1 

1 

“ Dufferin 

1 

1 

“ Dundas- 

i 

1 

“ Peel 

“ Perth 

“ Elgin 

1 

3 

4 

1 

“ Essex 

2 

5 

7 

“ Prince  Edward 

2 

“ Frontenac 

1 

1 

1 

1 

“ Grenville 

1 

1 

“ Russell  

“ Grey  

1 

3 

4 

City  of  St.  Catharines 

1 

1 

County  of  Haldimand 

3 

3 

6 

1 

1 

1 

City  of  Hamilton 

4 

2 

6 

2 

1 

1 

16 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

5 

4 

9 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

“ York  

5 

11 

**  Lennox 

2 

2 

“ Lincoln 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

94 

62 

156 

VII. — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  the 
Institution  till  30th  September,  1888. 


County  or  City. 


City  of  Belleville 

County  of  Brant 

City  of  Brantford 

County  of  Bruce  

“ Carleton  . . . 

“ Dufferin  . . . 

“ Dundas  .... 

“ Durham  . . . 

“ Elgin 

“ Essex  

“ Frontenac  . 

“ Glengarry  . 

“ Grenville  . 

“ Grey 

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand . 

‘ ‘ Hal  ton 

City  of  Hamilton 

County  of  Hastings. . . 

“ Huron 

City  of  Kingston 

County  of  Kent 

“ Lambton . . . 

“ Leeds 

“ Lanark 

“ Lennox  

“ Lincoln 

City  of  London 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

County  or  City. 

Male. 

Female,  i 

3 

1 

4 

County  of  Middlesex 

7 

7 

14 

4 

9 

3 

3 

7 

6 

13 

County  of  Norfolk 

5 

6 

11 

5 

9 

14 

“ Northumberland  ... 

2 

7 

9 

2 

1 

3 

“ Ontario 

6 

7 

13 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

2 

4 

County  of  Oxford 

2 

3 

5 

1 

3 

4 

“ Peel 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

5 

“ Perth 

2 

8 

10 

5 

10 

15 

“ Peterboro’ 

9 

2 

11 

5 

2 

7 

“ Prince  El  ward 

3 

2 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

“ Renfrew 

7 

4 

11 

6 

9 

15 

“ Russell  

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

8 

“ St.  Thomas 

3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

9 

8 

17 

County  of  Simcoe 

4 

7 

11 

4 

4 

6 

6 

12 

City  of  Toronto 

25 

14 

39 

5 

3 

8 

County  of  Victoria 

4 

1 

5 

0 

4 

10 

“ Waterloo 

5 

3 

8 

7 

3 

10 

“ Welland 

3 

2 

5 

7 

1 

8 

“ Wellington 

9 

5 

14 

1 

1 

2 

“ Wentworth 

7 

7 

14 

3 

1 

4 

“ York  

14 

10 

24 

3 

7 

1 3 

1 8 

6 

15 

Province  of  Quebec 

2 

2 

Total 

257 

198 

455 

VIII. — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in  residence  on 

30th  September,  1888. 


County  or  City. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.  | 

County  or  City. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

3 

4 

3 

“ Dufferin 

1 

1 

1 

44  Dundas 

1 

1 

1 

1 

44  Durham 

44  Elgin 

1 

1 

“ Essex  

2 

4 

6 

“ Frontenac 

1 

1 

1 

1 

“ Glengarry 

2 

2 

44  Grenville 

1 

1 

“ Grey 

1 

2 

3 

City  of  Guelph 

1 

1 | 

County  of  Haldimand 

3 

2 

5 ! 

“ Halton  

1 

1 

City  of  Hamilton 

2 

3 

5 

County  of  Hastings 

1 

1 

13 

13 

‘ ‘ Huron 

1 

2 

3 

City  of  Kingston 

3 

3 

County  of  Ivent  

1 

1 

“ Lambton 

4 

4 

8 

“ Leeds | 

1 

1 

44  Lanark 

“ Lennox 

1 

1 

1 

1 

44  York 

6 

4 

10 

City  of  London 

2 

1 

* 3 

Total 

71 

53 

124 
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PHYSICIAN’S  REPORT. 

R.  Christie,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities, 

Province  of  Ontario. 

Sir,— As  Physician  pro  tern,  to  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
the  duty  devolves  upon  me  of  submitting  the  necessary  report  for  the  year  ending  September 
30th,  1888. 

My  duties  at  the  Institution  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  when  Dr. 
Cprson  was  obliged,  on  account  of  failing  health,  to  cease  his  attendance,  and  in  reporting 
upon  the  health  of  the  pupils  for  that  part  of  the  year  previous  to  the  1st  of  March  I 
must  depend  upon  the  Physician’s  journal.  Upon  looking  it  over  I find  that,  apart  from 
a few  cases  of  tonsillitis,  there  had  been  practically  no  cases  of  illness  until  the  end  of 
January,  when  one  of  the  female  pupils  was  stricken  with  a very  serious  attack  of  broncho- 
pneumonia which  unfortunately  resulted  fatally.  In  March  we  had  four  very  bad  cases 
of  pneumonia  among  the  male  pupils,  but,  thanks  to  the  very  excellent  nursing  and  kind 
attention  bestowed  upon  the  patients  by  those  appointed  for  the  purpose,  all  recovered. 
During  the  following  months  rotheln,  popularly  known  German  measles,  was  very 
prevalent,  there  being  forty  cases  in  all,  twenty-six  males  and  fourteen  females.  There 
was  a widespread  epidemic  of  this  disease  in  this  city  at  the  same  time. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Institution  has  received  some  attention,  and  I under- 
stand that  constant  improvements  have  been  made,  until  now  it  is  about  as  near  perfect 
as  our  present  knowledge  of  science  can  make  it. 

It  is  with  extreme  sorrow  that  I have  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Corson,  who 
for  so  many  years  occupied  the  position  of  Physician  to  the  Institution.  A quiet,  unosten- 
tatious manner  and  kindly  disposition  enabled  him  to  occupy  a warm  place  in  the  hearts 
of  all  those  with  whom  his  daily  life  brought  him  in  contact,  and  nowhere  was  this  more 
apparent  than  at  the  Institution.  He  suffered  a long  and  tedious  illness,  but  he  bore  it 
with  great  patience  and  was  cheerful  and  happy  even  to  the  end. 

Before  closing  this  very  imperfect  report  I must  express  my  appreciation  of  the  very 
great  kindness  at  all  times  extended  towards  me  by  the  Principal  and  all  the  officers. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

L.  SEOORD,  M.D., 

Acting  Physician. 


